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to allow much careful work with individual cases. On the whole, the
boys and girls are handled in the manner of prisoners rather than stu-
dents. The schoolwork in these institutions is quite unsatisfactory, though
there are increasing efforts to provide sensible vocational training for
their charges. The recreational facilities are usually inadequate. As a rule,
the treatment takes on the character of "ordering and forbidding" tech-
niques and not those calling into use well-known devices of sound re-
education. Such narratives as that of Stanley, the Jack Roller, regarding
ill-advised procedures in such institutions could be duplicated hundreds
of 'times. (See Shaw, 1930.) The frequency of escape and the occasional
riots among the inmates are further evidence of maladjustment in treat-
ment. (See Van Waters, 1925; and Shaw and Myers, 1929.) Elliott and
Merrill (1934, p. 115) pertinently remark: "The most effective functions
such institutions perform are to satisfy the offended public and to get the
offender out of the way temporarily."
It must be repeated, too, that but a very small fraction of the delin-
quent's conduct falls within the definition of illegal and contramores
acts. If through treatment of the individual charged with misconduct
we stimulate him in such a way as to cause a spread of his deviant be-
havior and attitudes to ever wider segments of his personality, we may in
the end produce an integrated but a socially maladjusted person where
at the outset we had only a mild case. Thus if attendants mete out physi-
cal punishment, it will, in most instances, be met with further resistance
on the part of the delinquent. Sadism is matched with sadism, and in
time it is discovered that the would-be reformation has produced in the
delinquent or criminal only a hard-boiled attitude of revenge supported
by a deep sense of injustice and self-pity.
What we need are not locks and bars and the big stick, but infinite
patience, kindliness, and, above all, calmness. In the words of Van
Waters (1925, p. 156):
"As in the management of the insane, attendants who show tranquillity of mind,
and a little skill in personality, have successfully handled the most obstreperous; so
with young delinquents, the apparently violent and dangerous yield almost without
a struggle to simple approach of a human being, without fear, prejudice, or hatred."
There is a growing practice of placing a large number of delinquents
on probation in foster homes, which are usually supervised by private 01
public social-service agencies. But individual variations must be recog-
nized. A family may have all the external qualifications ordinarily re-
quired to make a good foster home and yet fail to deal successfully with
the delinquent placed in its care. (See the case of Mary Huber above.)
In some communities special schools have been set up under the usual
public-school administration to handle difficult problem cases and de-